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gc We are now forwarding the bills of subscription for 
the American Farmer ; and we earnestly appeal to all who 
are indebted to forward the amounts due with as little delay 
as possible—The pressure of the times has been severely felt 
by us—A large amount is due this office in small sums, in ev- 
ery section of the country, which, we are aware, has heen 
p+ Mew in many instances, in consequence of the difficulty of 
obtaining funds passable in this quarter; yet, in many more, 
we have reason to believe, from neglect in attending to wiiat 
is deemed by some a linle matter—but if such would bear in 
mind that these /ittle matters are in the aggregate a very big 
matter to us, they would not delay from time to time, in re- 
mitting the proceeds of our labor. §<#* Postmasters are per- 
mitted by law to make remittances for subscriptions to news- 
papers without charge of postage. 





DuruaM Suort Horn Cattie.—The Editor of this 
paper was among the first to import cattle of this breed 
into the United States. The history of that importation 
may be seen in the American Farmer—The bull Champi- 
on, and heifers White Rose and Shepherdess, were sold 
on their arrival to the late lamented, patriotic and discer- 
ning farmer, Gov. Lloyd, for $1500 cash. Up to the 
moment of seeing them he contended-simttnere were no 
better cattle in England, than on his Wye estate. At the 
Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, to be held this day, Wednesday, 
the 16th of the month, there will be for sale two Dur- 
ham Short horns, a cow and heifer, much larger, and e- 
qual in other points to White Rose and Shepherdess, 
which may be had at private sale for much less than 
these sold for. They were pronounced by a gentleman 
who had seen her to be equal to the Short-horn cow sold 
by H. Clay, jr. for $2000. There will be there also for 
sale at auction, Irish hogs of the improved Ulster breed, 
which, in our judgment, are equal to any ever brought to 
America, and superior to some crack breeds. 

Farr at Exvxticort’s Mitts.—We have reason to ex- 
pect a considerable gathering at the Fair to be held this 
day, at Ellicot’s Mills, and hope no disappointment will 
be incurred by those who may come from a distance to 
attend it. The “ Howard Free Press” published on the 
spot, in copying an article on the subject from our paper, 
makes the following comment :— 

“We can add nothing to the above earnest appeal to the 
farmers of our country, to assemble in goodly numbers 
at this village on the 16th inst. to witness one of the great- 
est exhibitions of fine cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, and farm- 
ing implements, that ever has been offered in this section 
of the country. We understand, that great exertions are 
now making by the members and friends of the society, 
to render it a splendid affair, and something like the Eng- 
lish style of doing the thing upona large scale. The Far- 
mer expresses a wish to witness an assemblage of three 
thousand five hundred practical farmers. We think, that 
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if the same determination that seems to be prevalent a- 
mong the farmers is not suffered to slumber ia the inter- 
vening time, that the editor’s wish will be gratified, if he 
honors this village with a visit onthatday. The farmers 
of this and the adjacent counties have in view the great 
purpose of establishing a mart for the sale of all kinds of 
stock, and of improving the same—for it certainly has a 
tendency to the effort. Each one will attempt to rival the 
other—and the strife will not only be interesting, but pro- 
duce a good effect. Let every one say “success to the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society ! and let every far- 
mer add something to the exhibition on the 16th inst.” . 


The “American” of this city, in alluding to the notice 
of the Trustees of the Society, makes the following re- 
marks :— 

“The utility of such associations as this is so apparent 
that we do not go into detail to urge the importance of 
the subject upon agriculturists. In all countries where 
husbandry has attained anything like excellence, such 
annual gatherings are usual, and they are supported with 
zeal and enthusiasm. The “American Farmer” of our 
city, in alluding to this approaching Fair, reminds its read- 
ers that our Minister in England, Mr. Srevenson, lately 
addressed a meeting of three thousand five hundred prac- 
tical agriculturists assembled at an agricultural Exhibition 
in that country. Perhaps in no nation has the art of ag- 
riculture been carried to a higher degree of excellence than 
in England. To theirannual Fairs the English farmers 
are vastly indebted for so much remarkable success. The 
fine blooded animals for which England is so celebrated 
have been brought to the high perfection in which we see 
them by judicious care and skill hestowed upon the breed- 
ing and rearing of them for a long series of years. In im- 
proving our own.breeds we can now have the benefit of 
those results Which the English-agriculturists have at- 
tained by much labor and perseverance. By procuring 
the best animals imported from abroad we can begin at 
the point which it has required many years and much ex- 
pense to reach. 

“Among the many exitements, some of them not the 
most wholesome, with which the country is filled, it 
would be a happy thing if an agricultural. excitement 
could be made general—not in the way of speculation, 
but to create an emulation for the growing of the finest 
grains, the rearing of the most beautiful animals, and the 
production of the best specimens of fruits and vegetables, 
or of agricultural ingenuity in the invention of useful im- 
plement:. Such an ambition would be harmless in itself, 
and most beneficial in its results. Jt would moreover 
furnish a convenient exercise for the enterprising spirit of 
the times, and supply a sort of safety valve by which a 
great deal of the effervescence might escape which now 
works, fermenting, in political strife. 

“The committe announce ample preparations for the 
approaching Fair, and from the known zeal with which 
numbers of the eminent agriculturists of Maryland enter 
into such things, a very imposing exhibition may he ex- 
pected on the 16th inst. As it is the first of the kind held 
in our State for some years, we hope it will prove so 
signally successful as to induce a long continuance of 
similar useful exhibitions in time to come.” 





Extensive SaLe or Suort-Horn Durnams.—Mr. 
Remus Payne, advertises in the Kentucky Farmer, a very 
large sale of cattle of the above breed, to take place near 
Georgetown, Ky., on the 6th Oct. (positively and with- 
out reserve.) The list comprises 34 bulls, cows and 
heifers, besides calves. The sale is worthy the attention 
of those wishing to purchase in those quarters. 
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Tue Roya Acricutrurat Society or EncLanp— 
Its Second Meeting.—To our Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Mr. SrEVENsoN, we are indebted for papers which ex- 
hibit various pictorial views, with a full account of the 
proceedings of one of the most extraordinary agricultu- - 
ral assemblages that has ever occurred in any country — 
extraordinary in the rank, wealth and influence of the 
company, and in the immense number, variety and excel- 
lence of the beasts, implements, products, and all that 
ean contribute to a splendid display of the improvement 
which has been achieved in all the departments of British 
Husbandry. 

We wish it were in our power to treat the reader with 
a view of all the engraved representations, and printed 
details of this grand spectacle, inthe supplement to the 
“ Farmers’ Journal, the accredited organ of the Society 
“for the protection of Agriculture, the Duke of Bucking- 
“ham & Chandos, President” —one engraving represents 
the “Interior of the Cattle yard at Parker’s Piece”— 
another, “ Dinner of the Committee in the Hall of Trin 
ty College”—then the “Grand Dinner in the Pavilion at 
Downing,” where between 3 and 4000 sat down to dine 
together, and harangue, and give toasts, and drink to the 
honor, and glory, and profit of British Agricultural indus- 
try. The next is the representation of the “ Ploughing 
Match sketched from the great Shelford Road.” These 
Engravings alone, though but wood cuts, cost more than 
could be collected for a Maryland State Agricultural So- 
ciety. From the journal above mentioned, and others, 
for all of which we are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Stevenson, we shall endeavur to present a sketch, which, 
condensed as itis, wefear may be regarded as too full, by 
those who are less greedy than ourselves, of all that sa- 
vors of the plow. While we look upon our descent 
from English stock, as the sure guarantee of our progress 
and excellence in every thing which is the fruit of indus- © 
try and perseverance, there are no two things in which, 
the offspring should be more anxious to emulate the pa- 
rent, than in her national pride, and her habit of thorough 
work in agriculture. 

The account of this splendid Exhibition, where our 
country, and ours only, was kindly remembered, and ably 
represented, is thus introduced, in the “ Farmers’ Jour- 
nal” ; ; 
Second Annual Meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 

ciety of England, at Cambridge. 

In detailing to our readers the progress made by this 
excellent Society from its formation up to the present time 
—a period marked by, perhaps, more important and in- 
teresting events, having reference to the interests of the 
tillers of England’s soil, than ever before recorded, it af- 
fords us the highest gratification to state—and sure we 
are that every farmer will bear us out in our observations 
—that it has exceeded the expectations of the most san- 
guine. It will, possibly, be recollected that the first pub- 
lic mention of this Institution was made by that truly pa- 
triotic nobleman, Earl Spencer—justly termed * Tue 
FarMER’s Frienp”—at the Smithfield Club’s Annual 
Dinner in 1837, who then stated his firm conviction that 
the establishment of such a Society would be highly ben- 
eficial to the Agricultural community, and the results have 
fully borne out the justness of the views held by his 
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Lordship. But we would not for one moment detract 
from the meritorious exertions made to bring the institu- 
tion to its present proud pre-eminence by his Grace the 
Duke of Richmond—the noble President on this occa- 
sion—Sir James Graham—the Romulus of the present 
Agricultutel eray Mr. Handley, M. P., together with a 
large numberof our gteat landowners and others inter- 
ested in the soil’s productions, who are deserving of the 
warmest thanks of the nation at large—for such, indeed, 
it will, in the main, benefit—for their unceasing endeavors 
to promote the welfare of our Agriculturists—the honest 

rowers of England. ‘I'his Society has been established 
for the purpose of including the whole country, without 
reference to politics or party, for improving the cultiva- 
tion of the land and its productions, and placing, by these 
means, those interested in the land, in that position which 
their great importance demands. By these means the 
blessings of plenty must be diffused through all classes ; 
hence the Society may, in every sense of the word, be 
called “ Nationa.” 

First Day’s Proceedings— Tuesday, July 14. 

The Ploughing Match—The operations of the Soci- 
ety commenced by a grand ploughing match in a field of 
upwards of 40 acres, in the parish of Little Shelford, 
about four miles distant from town. The competition 
was to commence at ten o’clock in the morning, but fong 
before that hour the road was erowded with equestrians, 
pedestrians, and persons in every description of vehicle. 
It much resembled the neighborhood of London on a 
Derby day, and the field was thronged like that of a race 
ground, but with this exception, that there was no dissi- 
pation, nor was there any refreshment. Jn fact, the as- 
semblage was a most orderly one, from peer to peasant ; 
each mingled in the crowd engaged in friendly converse, 
and although upwards of 20,000 must have been present, 
through the united vigilance of the London and local po- 
lice, there was not a single robbery committed, nor an at- 
tempt made. 

“Not a robbery!” This will appear remarkable to 
those who look upon every “old country” as a land of 
pick-pockets, and our own as the only one of honesty 
and abundance. Now we remember going to Gen. Jack- 
son’s inauguration, in company with four gentlemen, three 
of whom had their pockets picked in the President's 
house. 

The prizes awarded to ploughmen and plough boys un- 
der seventeen, were delivered with appropriate and en- 
couraging remarks, by the Duke or RicuMonp. 

The prizes for best ploughing were five in number, be- 
ing ‘five, four, three, two and one sovereign; and the 
awards mention in all cases, not only the name of the 
plough-wan, or boy, but that of his employer, and the 
name of the plough-maker. 

Then follows an account of the “Triat or Impie- 
MENTS,” and those enumerated as amongst the most prom- 
inent were four sub-soil ploughs, which have only with- 
in five years come into any general practice. At ten 
o’clock, there was exhibited Sir Edward Stracey’s rack- 
heath plough, Mr. Hayward’s,a light one, by Messrs. 
Ransome, and the Charlbury sub-soil. This department 
was well arranged, the operations commencing at ten 
o’clock, when four threshing machines were exhibited in 
operation in a large barn belonging to Mr. Empson, who 
kindly placed the valuable resources of his farm at the 
control of the committee. At eleven o’clock there was 
an exhibition of chaff-cutting machines and scarifiers ; at 
twelve o’clock, a two horse and hand threshing machine, 
three drop drills, three turnip drills, and a dibbling ma- 
chine ; and at one o’clock several ploughs, crushers, har- 
rows and horse-hoes. 

The Prize Essays—It having been determined that 
the Prize Essays should be read in the Law Schools— 

rmission having been granted by the Vice-Chancellor 

r that purpose, instead of in the Town Hall (which 
was tated for the distribution of tickets for the 
dinner at Trinity Hall) as had been previously announc 2d 
by the Council, the attendance was highly select and very 
numerous—the whole of the seats being filled some time 
ere his Grace the Duke of Richmond had arrived from 





the Ploughing Field. Whilst the company was assem- 


bling, several interesting discussions were cartied on, 
with much ability, by various gentlemen present, on the 
rotation of crops,-the treeding : of -catile, ploughing, &c. 
His Grace,and the members of the Council on entering 
were loudly applauded. Having requested the company 
to be seated, the noble President proceeded, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Pusey, M. P., to read the Essays. The 
first was that on 
EARLY SPRING FEED, 
(By Mr. W. Linton, of Sheriff Hutton, near York, for 
which 20-sovereigns was awarded.) 

The writer argued that, in order to procure an increas- 
ed quantity much attention was necessary. Every breed- 
er of lambs should be careful not to allow his stock to 
partake of too much clover, as, in that case, great losses 
would be the inevitable result. In an experiment made, 
the turnips failed, the barley was overrun with weeds, 
and the trifolium was unusually bad. Conceiving the 
seed to be bad, it being of foreign production, the writer 
procured some English samples; still the crops were un- 
successful. Winter tares are an invaluable crop, and af- 
ford great nutriment to sheep. Spring food is deeidedly 
inferior to other cultivated crops. With respect to rye 
grass, it requires to be sown a whole year without being 
fit for food, while it prevents the sowing of the land in 
the spring : hence it was quite clear that it was not worth 
while to throw away a whole year’s land for only one 
month’s consumption. Rye should be eaten in the early 
stages of its growth, and precede a crop of rape. From 
course of rotation, the plough should be set to work im- 
mediately the ground is cleared, and in some years it 
might be better husbandry to lay on the manure before 
ploughing. This, with the droppings of the stock, and 
the brisk evaporation, would reduce the quantity of seed 
to two and a half bushels per acre, and to this a peck of 
rape should be added, in order to improve the seed ; still 
no fears may be entertained of its becoming winter proud. 
The earlier the rye sown the better able it will be to with- 
stand the winter's frosts. The rye will be fit to con- 
sume about the first week in March or the beginning of 
April, while it isa bad practice to allow the rye to remain 
uneaten until the seed-stalk begins to shoot—the great 
advantage being that it interferes with no other crop.— 
Usually the land is cross-ploughed a fortnight after the 
first ploughing ; by these means the weeds are killed, and 





much good must be the result of this practice. The ex- 
pense will be as follows :— 
2} bushels of rye at 4s. 6d. il 3 
4 a peck of rape 0 104 
| “12 1 


To the above no expense should be added for land.— 
Again, nothing is better relished by the stock at the sea- 
son when the crop is fit for consumption, while it is rea- 
dily relished at a period when fodder is much wanted. 

The above is the substance of the valuable Essay which 
was sent to the Society, under the motto of “Green Grow 
the Rushes.’” 

“The Transposition and Admixture of Soils,” by Mr. 
W. Linton, of Sheriff Hutton, near York, and for which 
a prize of twenty sovereigns was awarded, was next read. 
—The writer forcibly argued the necessity of thorough 
draining. The expense, per acre, he had incurred, in the 
course of his experiments, was £5 Qs. 3d., and at that 
outlay he had cultivated, at the expense of his landlord, 
twenty acres. In marling, the outlay was £2 16s. 3d.— 
The result of the crops was generally satisfactory. After 
the land was clayed over,the weeds were completely got 
rid of. The writer considered marling highly advanta- 
geous. 

The other Essays, owing to the advanced period of the 
day, were not read; but they were announced as fol- 
lows:— 

On the “Storing of Turnips,” by Mr. W. E. Teach, of 
Gywardreath Lostwithiel, Cornwall, for which a premi- 
um of ten sovereigns had been awarded. 

On “Plantations,” by Mr. Cuthbert W. Johnson, of 
Gray’s Inn, which had obtained the gold medal. 

On “Gypsum as a Manure,” by the same, for which a 
prize of ten sovereigns had been given. 

We much regret that the papers received do not con- 
tain those essays, and more especially the one on “Sro- 
RING ‘T'urNiPs,” and the one on * Plantations.” As to 
the use of Gypsum as Manure, it is probably better un- 
derstood practically, in eur own country, than in En- 
gland, as its effects in our more arid climate, are proba- 











bly greater and more profitable. Iu some entire coun. 

ties in Maryland, it has wrought an agriculturai revoly- 

tion. Land of the poorest description, by the applieatiog 

of plaster and clover, is so easily and speedily raised, in 

fertility, to a capacity for producing heavy crops ot to- 

bacco, say 4 and 5000 weight “to the hand,” that no 
landholder now, gives himself any uneasiness about not 

having tobacco land. His great want, is want of labor, 

But the essay on storing turnips would probably be valy.. 
able. For some time past, we have had quite an excite. 

ment about raising “root crops”—but who can say that, 
having succeeded in proviiding a large crop, he is prepa. 

red with knowledge or actual conveniences for taking capg: 
of them? Without stopping here however to make the 

remarks or the inquiries suggested by this interesting 
problem ; we beg for light on the subject. As to “Plan. 

tations,” our only thought hitherto has been, not to plant 

but to dig up—not to preserve, but to destroy. The in- 

creased value of some estates in England, the Earl of Len, 
cester’s (better known as Mr. Coke of Norfolk) with 

doubtless many others, has been increased even within 

the life time of their proprietors, by the plantation of for. 

est trees, to an amount that is almost incredible ; and we 

have little doubt but there are estates within the bounds 

of our own “old thirteen,” that would yield a very living 

and liberal return for capital invested in planting trees; 

and especially the locust tree; so scarce is that timber be- 

coming, and so important in ship and fence building, 


The brief account which is given of the essay on early 
spring seed, is instructive, and suggests that in this there 
is very great deficiency in the system of American hus- 
bandry. Where do we see crops sowed with express 
reference to early pasture for sheep? but we have no 
room, were this the place for speculation or fault finding, 
as to what ought to be,and what is not done athome, 
When we have more leisure, should it be. supposed that 
further particulars of this vast assemblage of agricultu- 
rists will be acceptable to our patrons, we will make ad- 
ditional selections. In the meantime let us hurry, as is 
the vulgar fashion, to one grand point, in all grand affairs 
of this sort—i.e, THE Gnranp Dinner. No legitimate 
first born, ever resembled its dear papa, in the eyes of a 
young mother, more nearly than brother Jonathan does’ 
his sturdy full faced daddy John Bull, in his love of a 
good dinner,—with something to “ wash it down.” 

The Grand Dinner in the Pavilion, at Downing. 

At about three o’clock the male part of the company 
began to move off from the show-yard to take their places 
in the great banquetting-hall erected in Downing college, 
and long before four o’clock many hundred had done so. 

The form of the building being pretty nearly a square 
the obvious way of placing the tables was that they should 
form five sides of an irregular octagon, all those in the 
front of the raised platform on which sat the Chairman 
and Council, being level with the ground, and those with- 
out this from the distance of about twenty yards, ascend- 
ing regularly till those who dined at the Vice-President’s 
end were a little more elevated than the Chairman ; by 
this means a view of the Chairman was the lot of every 
one, however distant he might be from him. The roof 
of the building was made of wood and iron, supporting 
oil cloth, so that had the day turned out wet, the company 
would have been secure from the weather. It had also 
the additional recommendation of being well lighted and 
ventilated ; though from the nature of the materials of 
which it was composed (wood and canvass) it was a bad 
conductor of sound. The place, when filled every head 
became visible, was one of the most extraordinary sights 
we have ever witnessed, and has never been equalled as 
adinner in any building in this country. The whole 
number of persons present, including the ladies’ gallery 
and the waiters, was about 3,000, and when they rose the 
interest of the scene was greatly enhanced. The ladies’ 
gallery had a very pretty effect, being situated behind the 
President, and so elevated thatevery person present hada 
full view of it. 

About four the distinguished guests began to arrive, 
and among the first was the Duke of Rutland, the well- 
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known patron of agricultural pursuits, and he was hailed 
by most hearty cheering. Shortly after Sir Robert Peel 
made his appearance, and the news flew about the pavil- 
jon with great rapidity, and simultaneously with the buzz 
created was a general rising, as a mark of honour to that 
distinguished statesman. Sir James Graham was also 
highly applauded, and the cheers for the noble President, 
on taking the chair, were deafening. When the company 
had taken their seats, we observed the following distin- 

ished personages:—The Dukes of Richmond, Bucking- 
c. Rutland, and St. Albans ; Marquisses of Northamp- 
ton, Salisbury, and Downshire ; Earls Hardwicke, Spen- 
cer, Lincoln, Chichester, and Lucan ; Viscounts Bridport 
and Neville ; Barons Braybrooke, Woodhouse, Hatherton, 
Lyttelton, and Monteagle ; Lords C. S. Manners, Barring- 
ton, and Loame ; together with Sir R. Peel, the American 
Ambassador, Sir Alexander Grant, and nearly all the dis- 
tinguished men we noticed as having diued at Trinity on 
the preceding day. 

On the right of the chair sat the Hon. and Rev. Neville 
Grenville, master of Magdalene College, the senior head 
of a house present, and next to him the Dukes of St. 
Albans and Buckingham ; on the left the Duke of Rutland, 
the Hon. A. Stevenson, the American ambassador, and 
next to him Sir Robert Peel, who throughout the evening 
seemed to pay the profoundest attention to the proceed- 


“ings, and to the effect any toast or important expression 


had on the meeting. 

Precisely at four o’clock the grace of “Praise the Lord” 
was very beautifully sung by the choirs of the different 
colleges, and the work of demolition instantly commenced; 
the rattle of the immense number of knives and forks oc- 
casioning a most peculiar sound. The dinner was served 
in a manner highly creditable to Mr. Peeling, the cook 
of the college, who has favoured us with the following ac- 
count of the 

Bitt or Fare. 

56 lambs, 550 chickens, 120 pieces of roast beef, 120 
pieces of boiled beef, 120 pieces of roast veal, 100 hams, 
100 tongues, 500 salades, 500 dishes hot potatoes, 100 
raised pies, 100 pigeon do., 550 fruit tarts, 2 Cheshire 
cheeses, 4 Gloster do., 12 Siilton do.—10 barrels of ale 
(!) and upwards of 2,800 pints of wine (!!). ; 

At the conclusion of the dinner “Non Nobis Domine” 
was well chaunted, after which the trumpeter, who was at 
the. back of the President’s chair, proclaimed silence by 
the sound of his instrument, and =” °°" 

The Duke of RicuMonp rose to propose the first toast, 
“The Queen.” He well knew the loyalty and devoted 
attachment of the farmers of England to their Sovereign. 
It had been proved on many occasions, and if required, 
he knew the farmers would againcome forward in defence 
of their Sovereign and their country. It was unnecessary 
to detain them longer than to express his firmest convic- 
tion that they would cordially join in an honest hope and 
fervent prayer that her Majesty’s days might, by Divine 
blessing, be long and happy; and that she might contin- 
ue to enjoy the domestic felicity which her virtues so well 
merited, and that her reign might be happy, peaceable, 
and for the advantage of all classes committed to her 
charge. He begged to propose, with three times three, 
the health of “Our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria.” The 
toast was received with the warmest expressions of enthu- 
siasm, and was followed by the national anthem, sung by 
the chorister of the different college chapels. 


Next were toasted “T he health of that young and illus- 
trious Prince who had gained the affections of our be- 
loved Queen”—then “ the health of the Queen Dowager 
and the Royal Family”—Then speeches from Sir Robert 
Peel—the Duke of Buckingham—the Marquis of North- 
ampton—and then 


The noble President in proposing the next toast, which 
was the healih of a distinguished individual present, the 
Hon. A. Stevenson, Minister of the United States, and an 
honorary member of the Society, said that he well knew 
the farmers of England; and they would all warrant 
him in saying.that they wished one and all for peace and 
tranquility. (Cheers.) When war and danger desolated 
the fairest portion of the ‘world, and when their horrors 
seemed to threaten our homes from abroad, the farmers 
and labourers of England were found ready do risk their 
lives in defence of their country. They were ready 
again to make the same sacrifice, should the occasion ar- 
rive to call for it; but peace at home and abroad was what 
they wished for; they did not long to see other nations 





laid waste that they might be prosperous; it was not 
their interest or desire that other people’s farms should 
be destroyed, their barns burnt, and their towns and villa- 
ges plundered. (Cheers.) Those who wished for the 
blessings of peace we met half way, and in that spirit did 
they meet the good wishes of the American people whose 
representative at the court of our Sovereign did them the 
honor of being present on that occasion. (Cheers.) The 
honorable and distinguished individual to whom he allu- 
ded was one of that great nation which had sprung from 
ourselves; and he, the Duke of Richmond, in the name 
of the farmers of England wished it every prosperity, and 
that it might long continue in peace with this couniry,cul- 
tivating with her those arts and sciences which tended to 
better the condition of the human race, and make it more 
happy. (Loud cheers.) With respect io the honourable: 
gentleman himself, Mr. Stevenson, he had great pleasure 
in testifying to his character in public and private life, and 
he was moreover a tried friend of agriculture. He felt 
interested in the improvement of agricultural science in 
England, as they should that the same good should ex- 
tend to America; for the object was not only the agricul- 
ture of the land we live in, but the agriculture of the 
world. 

Mr. Stevenson rose to return thanks, and was received 
with great cheering. He said that it would be an un- 
worthy affectation if he did not say that this was one of 
the most remarkable and imposing assemblies that he had 
ever witnessed in the course of a’ public life, not very 
short. He feared that he should not be able to do justice 
to his feelings or the occasion. Thekind and hospitable 
reception which had been given to him, and the very grat- 
ifying manner in which his name had been associated 
with that of their two countries, demanded his grateful 
acknowledgments. He received it with pride and satis- 
faction, greatly enhanced as it was by the kind motives 
which had prompted it, and the’ flattering manner ‘in 
which it had been received by such a distinguished as- 
semblage. (Cheers.) Deeply sensible, however, as he 
was of the high honor done him, he should but inade- 
quately convey what he felt, if he confined himself to an 
expression of his individual feeling. (Hear.) In rela- 
tion to himself personally, it was but a matter of little 
importance ; but in another sense, looking to such an as- 
sembly as that, representing not only the great agricul- 
tural interests of England, but of the United Kingdom, 
the kind and liberal sentiments, which. had been, expressed, 
would do good, and strengthén those relations of amity 
and peace which existed between the two countries. 
(Cheers.) He therefore asked leave to thank them in the 
name of his country, and at the same time to assure them 
that nothing would be more acceptable to the govern- 
ment and people of the United States than sentiments 
like those which had been so kindly expressed. (Cheers.) 
Their noble President, said Mr. S., had been pleased to 
express a wish in allusion to the late negociations be- 
tween the two countries, that the present relations of 
peace and concord might happily long continue for the 
benefit of both. He need hardly say how cordially and 
sincerely he united in this wish. This was, fortunately 
he said for mankind, not an age of war. The time had 
long since passed, when hostility and war was regarded 
as the natural state of man, and peace only a difficult and 
dangerous experiment. (Hear.) The soldier and the 
sword, he thanked God, were no longer the only securi- 
ty for nations. The schoolmaster and not the warrior 
was abroad. Moral power was taking the place of phys- 
ical force, and the rulers of the world would soon learn, 
if they had not already, that they must look for security 
to their thrones to moral and not physical power, and to 
the virtue and intelligence of their people. (Cheers.) In 
this enlightened age, said Mr. S.,when the love of peace, 
knowledge, and Christianity was overspreading the earth, 
was there one Briton, or American, one wise or good 
man, who would not look upon a war between two such 
countries as England and America as one of the greatest 
calamities that could befal mankind? A war against in- 
terest, kindred, language, and religion, and for what?— 
not for principle; not for national honor, (the only justi- 
fiable cause for war between nations,) nor for conquest; 
but war to settle the geographical lines ofa treaty of boun- 
dary, the subject legitimately of negociation and peacea- 
ble adjustment. (Loud cheers.) But England and A- 
merica, he said, were too wise to enter into any such war. 
Neither, he was sure, would feel itself called upon in 
vindication of its honor, or in defence of its rights, to em- 
bark in war. The security for peace, he said, was in the 


wisdom and prudence and foresight of the rulers of the. 
two countries, and in the virtue and intelligence of their 
people. (Cheers.) Their noble chairman, said Mr. g. 
had done him no more than justice in supposing that he 
had done every thing in his power, both officially and in- 
dividually, to cherish and invigorate the friendly relations 
of their two countries, upon the preservation of which he 
believed the prosperty and happiness of both nations es- 
sentially depended. He therefore only spoke the senti- 
ments of his own country when he assured them that its 
people and government desired peace, solid permanent 
peace with all nations, but especially good understanding 
with Great Britain, upon terms compatible with the rights 
and honor of both. (Cheers.) 

Mr. S, then asked whether he might be indulged for a 
moment in a brief notice of this association, and the great 
benefits it was calculated to bestow on agriculture. (Cries 
from all parts of the pavilion to go on.) He rejoiced, he 
said, in having had it in his power ‘o attend upon the 
present. occasion. Besides the opportunity it afforded 
him of witnessing for the two last days, proceedings so 
congenial to his feelings, it enabled him to express in per- 
son his deep sense of the high honor which the Soci- 
ety had done him, in deeming him worthy to become 
one of its honorary members. (Cheers.) He only re- 
gretted that it would not be in his power to repay such 
an honor by some curresponding benefit, worthy of such 
an association, and of the interest he felt at its success.. 
He could, therefore, only offer the humble tribute of his 
homage and his best wishes, In such an assembly, it 
would, he was quite sure, be needless, if he were compe- 
tent,to expatiate upon the subject of agriculture and its 
claims to support. He however felt a disposition to 
throw out one or two suggestions, which might not be 
entirely unworthy of consideration. (Cheers.) All, he 
said, concurred in assigning to agriculture a high place 
in the seale of individual and national interest—(hear, 
hear)—but yet he thought they did not give it the im- 
portance it merited, and to which it justly aspired. In 
other words, that too many supposed the object of agri- 
culture was alone for purposes of subsistence. Now a 
more fallacious opinion could not, he thought, obtain, 
than that the responsibilities of agriculture stopped at the 
production of food for eaters; far otherwise—the duties 
of agriculture, he said, were like those of morality ; they 
spread beyond the circle of providing the means of sub- 
sistence, into a wide expanse created by the obligations 
arising out of a state of society, and were connected with 
all the great national interests. (Cheers.) Hence the 
support of government—the encouragement of commerce 
—the basis of manufactures—the subsistence of the learn- 
ed professions, depended upon the importance and inter- 
ests of agriculture. (Cheers.) It was the source from 
which all classes not on!y derived subsistence, but pros- 
perity. As an object of universal benefit then, it was 
justly entitled to universal patronage. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Stevenson said, that agriculture had been justly 
considered national property; the whole country one 
great farm, and the inhabitants as one great family; in 
which, however, those who worked the least} had often 
the most profit. Now if this was true, as he believed,it 
to be toa certain extent, then those who were not far- 
mers had as great an interest as the farmer himself, inas- 
much as the whole class employed in agricultural districts 
and labor were the first to be subsisted, and that of the 
other classes out of the surplus; and of course the larger 
the surplus the greater would be the profit. This wasa 
selfish argument, it might be said; but yet he thought,it 
not the less strong. (Hear.) Of all the modes which 
has been resorted to in aid of agriculture, the most. bene- 
ficial were associations of this character—societies for the 
collection and diffusion of knowledge; the introduction 
of useful experiments; the writings of able and distin- 
guished men; and that excitement and emulation so.es- 
sential to all improvement. Scicnce was absolutely ne~ 
sessary to modern agriculture—theory and practice re- 
flected light on each other, and this was the more feltyas 
of all pursuits there was no class so.wedded to old habits, 
and which are so unyielding, as those who. cultivate the 
soil. This was the case both in the-old and new wor 
He rejoiced, therefore, in the giant strides which agric 
ture was making in every quarter of the globe, he oe the 
beneficial aids of practical science, This was, he sui 
one of the great benefits which this society would aceom- 
plish. (Cheers.) If any man doubted the extent.4o 


which science had benefitted agriculture, let him visit Ey 





land and Scotland—England, really, which had j 
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been said to be the garden of all Europe. And why was 
it 80? simply because its entire surface was cultivated 
upon. principles which were brought to the test of the 
most rigid and severe experiment; because agriculture 
was scientifically and philosophically pursued, and be- 
cause she had such excellent farmers. (Cheers.) It was 
indeed delightful to witness the system of farming and 
rural economy throughout the land. _ If a foreigner wish- 
ed to know what England really was, he must go into 
the country and mix with her farmers and yeomanry. 

It had been said, he believed, by one of the princes of 
the reigning family, that the pride of England was in her 
yeomanry., He re-echoed the sentiment, and was happy 
to belong when at home to that class. Next he said, to 
the proud distinction of being an American citizen, was 
that of being farmer. (Cheers.) Whocould look upon 
such an assembly as this without feeling himself elevated 
and gratified? (Cheers.) We see here all classes united 
in this great work. The wise and good, the public and 

ivate man, those who fill high places, mixing with the 
Raressts and cultivators of the soil upon perfect equality, 
and the spirit of peace and charity shedding around their 
holy calm, refreshing alike to the feelings and the intellect. 
(Cheers.) It was, he said, upon this Society and its wide 
spreading and far extending purposes, that the eyes of 
Europe and America were now fixed with a steady gaze. 
He hoped there would be no disappointment. Viewed 
in relation to their own country, there was every motive 
fi. supporting it—but viewed in relation to its effects up- 
on other nations, as had been justly said, the motive for 
exertion rose into a much higher and nobler sentiment: 
it became then the cause not of their country or his, but 
that of mankind ; and who so poor or sordid in spirit as 
to think only of himself or his country, when the great 
question was whether the earth should be inhabited and 
cultivated by enlightened and virtuous and religious men, 
or by debased and ignorant human beings and hordes of 
savages ? (Cheers.) In conclusion, he could only re- 

t his thanks for the kindness and honor done him, and 
bis best wishes for the success of their glorious associa- 
tion: He trusted in God, that it might fulfil its high pur- 
poses, do honor to its founders, and benefit mankind. 

Mr. S., proposed as a toast, the health of their noble 
President, the Duke of Richmond, with three times three, 
and sat down amid the most enthusiastic cheering. 

The Duke of Richmond rose to return thanks. He 
had been used to receive favors at the hands of the Re- 
formers, but the manner in which his health had been 
drunk on the present occasion, was so gratifying as to 
render him almost incapable of expressing his feelings. 
As one of the founders of this association, he had been 
most happy, after the cessation of “ war’s alarm,” to meet 
the farmers of England. He called now on the landlords 
of England to join him in carrying out the objects of the 
association. He had the honor then to address men from 
every country in England; generally he was in the habit 
of addressing those whom he knew personally, but here, 

bably, there were many who, up to the period when 
 wagover SF Cambridge, did not know of his existence. 

Cries of “no, no”) He considered the existence of 
is-society of the greatest importance to the permanent 
advantages of the country, as he did not know why they 
shoald not bring sense to bear on agriculture as well as 
on manvfactures.. (Cheers.) Look at the history of the 
fast.twenty years—look to the vast mountains that had 
been cut th look to the extent to which buildings 
liad been completed—look to the fact that by steam we 
may reach New York in a fortnight. Why then should 
we hot call in the aid of steam to agriculture. He looked 
forward with great interest to the agricultural meeting of 
fiext year. As a South Down breeder, and though he 
thad gained a prize, he thought it of most importance to 
the society that the principles of it should be extended to 
agriculture, and he felt gratified at the success he had met 
with. The landlords of this country had always been 
foremost in u the constitution, in maintaining the 
laws, and ‘their duty to their laborers, who looked 
to them for support. (Cheers.) He might claim the 
‘ of pay agers Bo long, as he had received in- 
while in the field, but in stating this, his excuse 
not be drawn  phatieal would be also to express 
at their next t would be sound in wind 
a In conclusion, he hoped the meet- 
i him to say that there were many men 
re comipetent to adorn the situation he filled, but 

| one in the country at large to find a man 
than he was of promoting agriculture, or 










more anxious that those engaged in that honorable mode 
of industry should prosper. (Cheers.) 

We shall have the pleasure in a subsequent number to 
lay before our readers the remarks of our Representative 
at the Court of Brussels, Mr. Maxcy—concluding here 
with congratulations, that agriculture is getting now to 
be universally understood and acknowledged, and honor- 
ed as the most important of all branches of human in- 
dustry. The progress of its growth in public consider- 
ation in our own country, may be the better estimated 
when it is remembered, that the hand which guides the 
pen at“this present writing,” was the first that invoked 
the support of the American public, to a weekly journal, 
the old American Farmer, to be devoted exclusively to 
“American Agriculture, Manufactures, Internal Improve- 
ment, and domestic economy”! Whocan now enumer- 
ate the number—who estimate the ability of papers devo- 
ted to the same objects ? 

N.B. The first number of the American Farmer is 
dated April 2,1819—The progress of improvements, 
and the increase of facilities for commercial intercourse 
and exchanges, may be, in like manner imagined, on read- 
ing in that first number, the annunciation of “ A Great 
puBLICc Convenience”! and what, gentle reader, do you 
suppose that great public convenience was? Why it was 
the establishment of a regular line of (sailing) packets, 
between New York and Liverpool, to sail once a month 
from each City. Let those who reflect on the great 
changes since that date, reflect also, that as nothing has 
so much promoted, so nothing can so well sustain and 
push forward these improvements as the increasing pro- 
ductiveness of agriculture ! So God speed the plow, say 
we! 

The Yankee Farmer gives the following additional 
items in reference to this exhibition: 

The English agricultural papers give a detailed account 
of the second meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
which was holden at Cambridge on the 14th and 15th of 
July. This was doubtless one of the greatest collections 
and greatest displays of the kind that has ever taken place 
at any time in any country. 

So great was the influx of visiters that at midnight pre- 
ceding the 14th, the town wore all the active appearance 
and bustle of the day. The operations of the Society com- 
menced by a grand ploughing match in a field of upwards 
of 40 acres. The competition was to commence at 10 
o’clock, but before that hour the road was crowded with 
equestrians, pedestrians and persons of every description 
and vehicle. There was no dissipation, no disorder, all 
mingled together engaged in friendly converse from peas- 
ant to peer, and although there were upwards of 20 thou- 
sand there was not a single robbery nor an attempt made. 
The prospect from the field was most exciting. It is seat- 
ed at the base of one of the most commanding range of 
hills in Cambridgshire, and presented a wide and vast am- 
phi-theatre. 

Fifty seven ploughs were entered in competition, each 
of which had to plough a compartment of 200 yards in 
length and 60 in breadth. Every man was at his post and 
the signal for starting was given by the sound of a horn. 
The match was well maintained, and as it regarded the 
quality of the work and the time, gave much satisfaction. 
The judges were mounted on grey horses. 

The work having been completed, the ploughmen as- 
sembled at the judges’ marquee to receive the awards, 
which were given by the Duke of Richmond, the Presi- 
dent of theday. His grace ascended a wagon opposite 
the council tent, the ploughmen and ploughboys were 
marshalled in an extensive area, and outside of the ring a 
great auditory. 

In addressing himself to the competitors, the duke ex- 
pressed his pleasure in having been honored by the gen- 
tlemen and farmers in being appointed to present them 
with the reward of their skill and industry. “It wasa 
gratifying circumstance that their honest merit would re- 
eeive its due reward. The good conduct and exertions 
of the ploughmen ahd ploughbovs would now receive 
their reward, which he was in hopes would influence their 
future condition. ‘So long as such feelings as were dis- 
played on this occasion existed, England would be hap- 





. . = 
py, flourishing, and free, as she deserves to be.—(Ciers, 
It was sill a greater satisfaction that not only men, but 
boys, had competed and obtained a fair share in the prizes, 
There were amongst the latter two brothers, who had 
been very successful, and it showed thatthey had bee, 


brought up well. It showed the force of that example 
which they wished to inculate in all classes of the agriey}. 
tural community; it showed that they had observed. the 
great laws of their country ; and, what was still higher 
the greater laws of their Creator.—(Loud cheers ) The 
noble president said that he would not detain the meet; 


longer, but would proceed to deliver the awards which 


had been granted by the judges. 

The prizes in money were next delivered to the gy¢. 
cessful candidates, from five pounds each to a soverej 
The Duke of Richmond addressed each in proper re. 
marks, endeavoring to convince them of the necessity of 
adhering to those principles by which they had been now 
successful, and holding out an example to their neighbors, 
His grace also stated that as the committee wished to giyg 
encouragement to every exhibitor, who he hoped, would 
be successful on future occasions, they had awarded 
each competitor half-a-crown. The President’s speech 
was very effective, and listened to with great attention, 

While the ploughing match was going on, there was jn 
an adjoining field an exhibition of agricultural imple- 
ments. Among the most prominent were four sub-soil 
ploughs, which have within five years come into general 
practice. ‘There were in operation thrashing machin 
chaff-cutting machines, scarifiers,hand thrashing machines, 
drop drills, turnep drills, dibbling machines, crushers, har. 
rows, &c. &e. 

There were exhibited 86 different ploughs. Among 
the best were a variety of mouldboards, and frames and 
bearings of the ploughs, and the couplings that fasten the 
mouldboards so constructed as to admit of several sha 
being applied, from the most wedge like to those of the 
most convex or concave surfaces. 

Case hardened metal for ploughs seems to have been 
rather a new thing in England and has made almost 4 
new era in the use of cast iron for that purpose. Till 
this mode of hardening was discovered, cast iron ploughs 


were but little used, as they were condemned from their 


soon wearing thick and forming a bevel. 
A portable thrashing machine, manufactured by J. R. & 
A. Ransome, worked by four horses, thrashed upwards 


of 60 bushels'in one hour. A hand thrashing machine, 


for the power of four or six men, knocked out five bushels 
in fifteen minutes, in nice order. 

Ransom’s Chafl-cutting ma-hine cuts any length from 
1-16 of an inch to 2 inches, if soordered. [tis well cal- 
culated for cutting gorse, (furz,a thorny plant of the genus 
ulex) and itis well adapted to cutting cane tops. 

Biddell’s Scarifier. This a very powerful implement 
for the purpose of cultivating land under a variety of cir- 
cumstances, and bringing it into a proper state of tilth 
much more effectually and at less expense than can be 
done by means generally employed for that purpose. 

Portable Sheep Fold. In the construction of the hur 
dles, which form this fold, strength and lightness have 
been studied. There was only one pair of wheels to each 
hurdle, and the whole may be moved with great facility, 
by cither a man ora lad. They may be instautly con- 
nected with each other, and when together form a strong 
fold. As a temporary division on gentlemen’s grounds, 
these hurdles would not be unsightly. By the use of hur 
dles on wheels the exceedingly injurious effect of setti 
common hurdles with stakes over land-drains is avoid 

Grass Mowing Machine. This is for cutting grass on 
lawns, pleasure grounds, and bowling greens, and is so 
easy to manage, that persons unpractised in the art of 
mowing, may in a short time use it with ease. 

Hay Bay Beater. This machine is for the purpose of 
taking the dust out of mouldy hay, previous to use or 
being cut into chaff. 

Messrs Bond, Turner & Hamblin exhibited a very sn- 
perior and powerful thrashing machine of four horse pow- 
er—the manner it prefomed its work was particularly ad- 
mired, and which thrashed in a superior manner twentye 
four bushels of wheat in twenty minutes, being more by 
one fifth, than any other machine realized in the same 
period of time. 

“The portable hand-power thrashing machine, shown 
by Mr B. Urry, of Newport, Isle of Wright, was decid- 
edly one of the most excellent machines of that descrip- 
tion we ever had the pleasure to witmess, The apparent 
ease with which it was worked, and the large quantity of 
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wheat threshed out in a limited period, were the theme of 
universal approbation.” 





Scratcues in Horses. 
the Editor of the Anerican Farmer : - 
agar compliance with a request ina late N o. of your 

i, 1send you a recipe for the Scratches in Horses, 
which I have used with entire success, and have frequent- 
ly seen it used in desperate cases of long standing, and in 
every one it made perfect cures. 

For each dose, take a handful of the roots of dwarfash, 
known in some places by the name of “old man’s beard,” 
the Germans call it “noodle tree,” from the circumstance 
of its having a beautiful white bloom covering the whole 
top, and hanging in the form of tassels; in the spring it 
resembles the common ash, but in this country it is a 
dwarf—I never saw it more than 6 or 8 feet high. Chop 
the roots small, put in two quarts of water, and boil down 
to about half its quantity. Give this dose every other 
day until you have given three, then bleed freely in the 
peck—a small quantity of lard or soft oil may be applied 
externally to soften the sore. For a desperate case, the 
operation should be repeated. J never saw but one case in 
which it #was necessary to give the second operation—it 
was cured effectually. Jt is best to bleed copiously. 

The farmers are beginning to wake up to the subject of 
improvement in this section of the country, especially 
some of the young men—the subscribers which I have 
obtained for your paper are all young men just commenc- 
ing for themselves. Yours, truly, 


JoNATHAN Bearp. 
Midway, (N. C.) Sept.d, 1840. 





Extract from a letter of a correspondent at Pittsboro, N. 
C. to the Editor of the American Farmer. 

I am sorry that I have not been able to obtain you any 
more subscribers to your valuable paper, but as my neigh- 
bors are struck with some of my improvements and of 
the successful results of my experiments, I am in hopes 
that some of them will conclude to become subscribers. 
—{ tell them that it is from your paper alone that I ob- 
tain all my information, and if I was not a subscriber, | 
should have to remain in ignorance as well as them. One 
of my experiments was that of Millett. 1! procured a 
peck of seed from Philadelphia in the spring, which | 
sowed on the Istday of May, and had the same mowed 
on the 1st of August, and it has surpassed my most san- 
guine expectations—it has pleased every one that has 
seen it, and they all seem to think it preferable to oats. 
I also obtained a few seed from a friend in Florida of the 
Indian Millett or GuineaCorn, which is also doing well.” 





From Lathrop’s Farmer's Library. 
Neat Carttxe. 

Pantasie.—Symptoms are the panting or heaving of the 
animal’s flanks, which is accompanied with a trembling 
and a decay of flesh. Remedy.—House the beast, and 
give it every six hours during the continuance of the chilly 
symptoms, a quart of warm strong beer in which a table 
spoonful of laudanum, another of ground ginger, and two 
of the spirits of hartshorn have been infused. - The beast 
should be fed on sweet hay and well littered. Its drink 
should be warm water with a little nitre dissolved in it, if 
there be symptoms of fever. As it gains strength, let it 
out in the middle of the day, until such time as it has fully 
recovered. 

Inflammation of the Liver—Indicated by fever, diffi- 
eult breathing, and swelling near the short ribs, and in 
cows aremarkable distemper about the womb. Cattle 
afflicted with this disorder will never fatten. _ It is said to 
be hereditary sometimes in certain breeds; in which case 
it is incurable. Remedy—House the beast, bleed it pro- 
fusely, and give it the following medicine in a tepid state, 
to wit, saltpetre and glauber salts of each two ounces; 
Venice treacle, mithridate and white ginger pulverized, of 
each one ounce ; let them be boiled in three pints of water, 
in which may be gradually added, one gill of oil of sweet 
almonds, the whole being stirrred together. This is suf- 
ficient for one dose, which should be repeated the suc- 
cceding day. Warm messes of bran should be the prin- 
cipal diet of the beast till it has recovered. 

Inflammation of the Lungs: indicated by shortness of 
breath and a painful cough. The animal Jooks dull; the 
skin is hot and harsh; and a copious discharge of thick 
ropy phlegm issues from its mouth. Remedy.—House 
the beast, bleed it plentifully, and give it a dose composed. 


of the flour of sulphur, balsom of sulphur, syrup of colts 
foot, and oil of sweet almonds; each one ounce, blended 
together. If the above treatment produces no visible al- 
teration in eighteen hours, repeat it. Probably any oth- 
er purge would answer as well as the above. Let the 
beast be kept comfortable, and have some exercise every 
day till it recovers. 

The locked Jaw is said to be similar to that in the 
human frame, caused by similar means, and requires a 
similar treatment. If the beast be hardy, opiate frictions, 
and dashing on of cold water, is recommended. If it be 
of slender constitution, opiate frictions, and warm fermen- 
tations of the part afflicted is directed. As the beast can- 
not swallow, let gruel be poured down its throat with a 
horn, till the disorder is removed. 

Cattle are sometimes poisoned, by eating poisonous 
plants or being bit with mad dogs. In the latter case, if 
the wounded part be cut away shortly after the bite, and 
then be kept open for some time, it is thought to be the 
only effectual remedy. It is said that any medicine which 
Is very strongly antispasmodic, if given plentifully, and in 
proper season, will counteract the effects of the bite of 
mad animals. 

It has been remarked that cattle in a plethoric or state, 
when over fed with rich food, or where too suddenly 
surfeited with it are suddenly indisposed and carried off 
before relief can be given. It is believed that among the 
horned race, either plentiful bleeding, or purging, or both 
will be founda preventative, and in most instances, a cure 
of the maladies which are usually most fatal to them from 
the full habit. sa 

When oxen are drawn hardly in muddy roads, es- 
pecially if the soil is calcareous, they are liable to a sore- 
ness between their claws. This will make the beast 
lame ; and when discovered, the part should be cleansed 
and healed, with some proper ointment. Sometimes from 
inattention to this, the part becomes horny ; in this case 
the hard parts must be cut away, and the wounded flesh 
cured. 

A general indication of health in neat cattle is a moist 
or wet nose, and when this is found dry, it is a certain 
symptom of disease of some kind or other. 

Cows have some diseases which are peculiar to them. 

It should be kept in mind that the udder of the cow is 
divided into as many apartments as there are teats, so 
that if one or more of those is diseased, this does not af- 
fect the rest. The milk of one teat may be good and that 
of another bad. 

Garget —The name of this disease denotes any hard 
swelling in the udder. As one remedy, Mr. Deane re- 
commends making a rowel or seton in the dewlap, and in- 
serting therein a piece of the root of mechoacan, as large 
as a nutmeg, with a string fastened to it, so that it may be 
drawn out when the cure is effected; and this, he says 
will cause a revulsion of the humor in the udder into the 
orifice, in the dewlap, where it will be discharged. When 
the cure is effected, the piece of root is to be drawn out 
by the string. Probably a common rowel placed in the 
breast, or dewlap, would answer the same purpose. 

In obstinate cases of ulcerated udders, the Complete 
Grazier recommends to take gum amoniac, gum galbanum, 
castile soap. and extract of hemlock, of each one ounce ; 
form them into eight bolusses, and give one every morn- 
ing and evening. ‘The same author observes, that inter- 
nal remedies are always necessary where the udder and 
teats are considerably inflamed, and for this purpose, he 
says, he takes four ounces of nitre mixed with a pound of 
common salt ; give two table spoonfuls of this powder in 
a gallon of thin water gruel every three hours. 

Where the inflammations are less violent, and exhibit 
no symptoms of increasing rapidity, it may answer to an- 
oint the udder frequently through the day with, fresh but-. 
ter, or with a salve made of an ounce of castile soap, dis- 
solved in a pint of sweet milk over a gentle fire; or with 
an ointment made with the juice of the leaves of them, 
mixed with hog’s.Jard; if the malady increase, about a 
drachm of calome] may be given in a horn full of warm. 
beer. 

When the teats are only sore, they may be washed 
with soap suds and rubbed with an ointment made o 
white lead and goose grease, or fresh butter. ! 

Puerperal fever, caused by taking cold while calving. 
Cows thus affected should have warm housing, and it is 
said the head should be placed highest to assist the natu- 


ral discharges. Blood should not be taken except in vi- 


Krom the Albany Cultivator. 

Tue Cuincn Bue. ‘ 
Messrs. Editors.—The Chinch Bug in this mine 
ainad 


making great destruction of small grain, ruining wh 
fields—+lamage incalculable. Whole phalanxes of 1 
pests are travelling, or rather flying and creeping over 
large sections of our state. For three or four years. 9 
have heard of their desolating progress coming toward, 
in these parts from the northwest and: going south 
They were rife in mischief last year, in.an adjoining 
county ; but they are now in the full tide of operation ip 
our midst. About 50 years ago, old people say liere, cha 
made their way before, ruining small grain, corn, &c. for 
about three years, in any particular. section, and from 
thence passing on. They say also that ants seemed to 
be very destructive to them at that time. 1 have res: 

to sowing ashes as a remedy, and have noticed that i 
some places of my wheat, where they were abundant, sai 
50 or 100 at the foot ofa single stalk, now there » 4 
none ; but in such places, I observe plenty of ants, so tte 
remedy of ashes is rather equivoral. 

The remedy of tomato plants, in and around fields of 
small grain and corn, I am trying in the manner stated in 
the Farmers’ Register of last year. The result I will make 
known to you in due time. : 

You may have noticed in a late number of the American 
Farmer, that I have offered to contribute $20 as 
quota of premium for an efficient and feasible remedy for 
this scourge of farmers. The amount now, with the $20 
of the “Farmer,” and others, is upwards of $50 so far as 
I now know. Sipney WELLER, 

Brinkleyville, Halifax co., N. C., May 22, 1840., 





ON THE cURE or SWELLED LeGs 1N Horses anp Cows. 
Sir,—A Correspondent in your last Journal but one 
wishes for advice as to the treatment of a horse whose legs 
swell greatly in the night ; adding, that he has found tem- 
porary relief from bleeding and physic. 1! should say, 
neither bleed nor physic; but when the horse comes into 
the stable, after work orexercise (which should never be 
omitted, and he should lie in a roomy box,) let his legs 
be bandaged with linen rollers, not too tightly ; tonie med- 
icines give to him; a fair allowance of good oats, phe a 
er with carrots, which will act gently on his kidneys. 
Purgatives should be avoided, and if any medicine be 
given, it should be mildly diuretic. If not dropsical, the 
swelling here complained of will generally yield in time. 
to these means. ; 
Another of your Correspondents asks for the best cure 
for the riff, in a horse, and “whether it is not more prey- 
alent from the damp season, and the deteriorated quality 
of food?” The cure is known to all—sulphur vivium 
being the chicf agent. The preventives,—a warm stable, 
good food and no exposure to bad weather in the fields. 


Mark Lane (Eng.) Express. 


TREATMENT oF A Case or Mourrain. 
Lexington, September 3d. 1840. 


Me. R. P. Brown :—In compliance with your request 
| send you my course of treatment of Cadmus, owned by 
Hon. H. Clay and J. Higgins. 

I found him discharging blood and thick, foamy water, 
in about one part blood and two of water. Cold up te 
the knees ; pulse of the temple-artery feeble, and beat.at 
60 to the minute. A small discharge at the nose ; stiffin 
his limbs ; eyes dull ; having neither ate.or drank for.3 
days. 

Before I saw him, he had been given a § pound of salts. 
When I saw him first day, I gave a quart of Juniper tea, 
(made from 2 ounces of berries bruised and boiled,) and 
rubbed a liniment (made of equal portions of sweet-oil aud 
hartshorn, and half the quantity of laudanum,) over. the 
kidneys, and on the legs [ rubbed turpentine to the knees. 
The-second day, | gave half a pound of salts and another 
bottle of the Juniper tea, and injections which produeed 
a passage, and rubbed turpentine over the kidneys. Oa 
this day he drank water, but eat nothing; but bitlle water 
in the urine ; the legs warm, general appearance better. 
Third day, still proving, passages better, and on this 
day..eat some dry meal ; rubbed liniment of laudanam 
&e. over the kidneys, and gave j of a pound of salts ;- 
urine good,.and but little inflammation ; pulse full, and 
beat even at 40. ~ Fourth day, much better; walking a- 
bout, and eat the horse and green shucks of the 











olent cases, and then only at the commencement of the 
disorder. i. a? 


roasting-ears, also one quart.of meal and oats moist. Pro- 
nosieeh well.— Kentucky Farmer. . Jamzs Roya. 
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«Pasture-—An English writer recommends to mix a 
sheep and one or two colts in each pasture for horned 

e. Another says, “the following economical experi- 

t is well’ known to the Dutch, that when eight cows 
Rave been in a pasture, and can no longer obtain nourish- 
Went, two horses will do very well for some days, and 
‘When nothing is left for the horses, four sheep will live 
it; this not only proceeds from their differing in 

ir choice of plants, but from the formation of their 
ths; which are not equally adapted to lay hold of the 
Ot. od as grass, stocked very hard with sheep will 
ite and mat at the bottom, and form a tender and in- 
‘viting herbage. 


In North Wiltshire, (famous for cheese) 


' ®ome dairymen mix sheep with cows, to prevent the pas- 


ture from becoming too luxuriant, in the proportion of a- 
‘Bout one sheep to a cow.” 


_ Preservation of Cabbages.—The following methods of 
Preserving cabbages for winter use, are the result of ex- 
ence: 

' The cabbages should be gathered before injury is done 
them by the severe fall frosts ; the heavy outside leaves 
should remain on the stalk. Fix a string or cord round 

_thestump near the roots, suspend from the sleepers with 
the heads downward i a cool cellar, and they are ready 
end fit for use at all times. Cabbages kept in this mau- 
ner retain all their peculiar flavor and sweetness; the 
whole virtue of the stump and leaves is concentrated in 
the part which is used, are handy of access, occupy but 
Tittle room which would be occupied by other purposes, 
and seldom if ever rot; the outside leaves wilt and con- 
tract, and in time become quite dry, which forms a sort 
of coating that serves to exclude the air from the inside 
of the head. 

Another method practised by some, and highly recom- 
mented, is to cut the head from the stump, pack close in 
a sack, taking care to fill up the vacancies with dry chaff, 
thereby excluding the air, and keep in a dry cellar—.Al- 
bany Cultivator. 

Giicumber Seed.—Some people do not know how to 
Clearise the cucumber seeds which they save from their 


* own'gardens. They,cut the cucumbers open, dry them 


and Wig out the seed with the dried mucilage adhering to 
A better way is—when the cucumbers are 
ripe, cut them open and scrape out the seed, with all the 
: mucibege, into an iron Ff tin’vessel large enough to con- 
tain them. Put watet into the vessel, and. set it ina place 
moderately warm. fi 4 few hours fermentation will take 
plac’)that will collect all the mucilage together on the top 

of the water, leaving the sound and heavy seeds to sink 

clear at the bottom. Pour off the water with the thick 
“stuff'on the top, and. there you have the seeds clean. Put 
‘them, where they will dry and then lay them away till 
*Rext spring— Maine Cultivator. 

Deep Planting —A patron of ours informed us a few 
weeks since, that while taking his fodder, he discovered 
a great difference in the appearance between two pieces of 
corn which were planted at the same time, and in the 
same _kind of soil. The fodder on one piece of ground 
@ried up so fast that he could scarcely get through with 
‘tripping it, before it was entirely burnt up, to use the 
common phrase. On-going to the other piece, he found 

eit greet, to the ground, and in good plight for stripping. 
“He /struck with the difference in the two lots of corn, 
a ‘eflection, recollected that on getting ready to plant 
“his corh in the spring, he ran a furrow with a large shov- 
~@ or barshéar plodgh, after which he followed with a 
Fn plough called a bull-tongue, running it pretty deep 
“Hy the same furrow, till he got perhaps half over the piece, 
When ht concluded to plant the balance in the single fur- 

, arid discontinued the use of the bull tongue. The 
“yesult was, that the part planted deep, in the opening made 


A small where the large one had previously 
run, d a third more fodder, of a better quality 
"than that planted in the shallow mark made by the large 


ae: besides the great difference there must be 
th the it of the corn, drying up too fast of course to 
“aidke a articl for bread. This should be remem- 
“bered ets, and the evil of shallow planting avoid- 
¥, since all seem to think the seasons are he- 
shorter, F, and much dryer than formerly.— Suuthern 

s Moile of destroying the Black Grub, or Cut 

on | be the cut worm is in- 

of the UnitedStates, and countless 


: but not one that strikes us 
ing; taken from a No. of the 










Genesee Farmer. ‘The whole secret consists in turning 
up the ground with the plough during winter, so as to 
freeze the eggs. A correspondent of Judge ‘Tucker says, 
“one of my neiglibors wishing to try the experiment,broke 
up one of his fields, adjoining the field of another neigh- 
bor—the two fields being separated only by a worm fence 
—during warm spells in winter, when the ground plough- 
ed during the day would freeze atnight. ‘The spring fol- 
lowing he again broke up the ground and planted it in 
corn, but not a cut worm was to be seen the whole sea- 
son; while his neighbor, who ridiculed the idea of break- 
ing upground in winter to prevent the cut worm from de- 
stroying the corn, broke up in the spring and planted it 
also in corn ; but what was his surprise when he saw his 
field filled with cut worms and his corn almost destroyed, 
while the adjoining field of his neighbor remained unmo- 
lested.” The writer says, many experiments have been 
made and with universal good succes.—The Agricul- 
turist. 

Birds.—“We often mistake our friends for foes.”— 
How often the woodpecker is shot for his supposed in- 
jury to fruit trees, when in fact he is only destroying the 
vermin: which are destroying the tree. And blackbirds, 
bobolinks, &c., are often shot by boys, because they once 
in awhile pick up a kernel of grain, when perhaps, if left 
to live, they would destroy worms and insects that would 
destroy bushels. Even the crow I believe dues more 
good than harm ; and instead of a bounty for killing him, 
there had ought to bea fine. I recollect ten or twelve 
years ago that the white grub worms were so plenty as to 
destroy half the grass in some fields. The crows at that 
time were very busily employed in hunting and digging 
them for food. Few other birds have the strength of body 
or form of bill te take them. Did they do good in this? 
No doubt they saved us many tons of grass in this town ; 
and a little ingenuity in putting up images will save our 
corn from their ravages. But supposing (which is not 
true) that some of these feathered songsters do injure us 
in a peculiar way :—do we wish any species of them ex- 
tinct, as the crow, the blackbird, &c.? No! We all J 
hope, love to see and hear them ; for they were made by 
our common Creator, and have the same right to “vindi- 
cate their grain” that we have.—Farmer’s Monthly Vis- 
uor. 


Leaves of. ‘Trees. Fodder for Cattle—A remarkable 


countries, is the,mse of leaves of trees as food for catile. 
Not only are ;mulberry, olive, poplar, vine and other 
leaves gathered:in autumn, when they begin to change 
color, and acquire a sweetness of taste, but. spray is cut 
green in July, dried in the sun or in the shade of trees in 
woods, fagoted, and shocked for winter use. During 
that season they are given to sheep and cattle like hay ; 
and sometimes boiled with grain or bran, to cows. The 
astringency of some leaves, as the oak, is esteemed medi- 
cinal, especially for sheep. 

Powers of the Arab Horse—Fraser, in his “Tartar 
Journey,” relates as an undoubted fact, that an Arab horse 
travelled 520 miles in six days—rested three days, and 
went over the séme ground in five days. 


“In Flanders, for fattening beasts, and for cows, they 
dissolve linseed‘ cake in hot water, and the animal drinks, 
not eats it, having various other food given at the same 
time, as hay, bran, &c.; for there is no point they adhere 
to more than always to give a variety of food to a fat- 
tening beast.” 


Herbs if dried in the sun, turn yellow, lose their fra- 
grance and much of their real virtue. They should be 
spread out thin, say upon the floor of a garret or open 
chamber and left to dry in the shade, being occasionally 
turned. When sufficiently dried, they may be tied in 
bunches and hung up.—Maine Cultivator. 


Many a farm, when fresh, has been rendered sterile 
and unproductive in a few years, by skimming the sur- 
face. Deep ploughing brings up latent animal and veg- 
etable particles favorable to the growth of plants, renders 
the soil loose and friable, and above all, prevents the 
ground from washing. Hilly land should always be 
ploughed in a circular direction, and if at the same time 
it is broken deep, it is rarely the case that hills will not 
retain all the rain that falls upon them.—Agriculturist. 





Borrs in: Horses—Mr. John L. Smith, an old citi- 





zen of this country, and who has dealt much with horses, 
informs us that he has not had a horse to die with botis 


, . ; .of ear Corn, substitute § for 4, and cut off one figure as’ 
feature'in the Agriculture of France, and in most warm | a ” fig - 





for twenty years. When it is recollected that aleunet 
every farmer is losing horses time - after time with «this 
disease, we should be disposed to pay some attention to 
Mr. Smith’s remedy for botts, which he assures us has been 
so effectual. It consists simply in feeding occasion, 
on heads of ryé, a quantity of which he always keeps on 
hand for that purpose. He is convinced that the heads 
and chaff of the rye seem to cut out and effectually 

off the grubs, and thatifa horse, every few days, be fed 
with rye heads, he will never be annoyed with botts,. The 
rye may be fed in the sheaf. It operates as a preventiy 
rather than as a cure. We hope soon to hear of it being 
more generally tried.— Southern Cultivator. 





Tue Tosacco Business.—Lyford’s Baltimore Com. 
mercial Journal of Saturday says:—Planters must assyp. 
edly realize something very handsome from the proceeds 
of their last crops.—The quantity sold in this market and 
shipments made from this port the past and present sea. 
son, exceed the like operations of any former one for 
many years, possibly the like combination is not on record, 
The prices, also, have been good, sufficiently so to com. 
pensate the planter for all his expenses and trouble, and. 
even anxiety. Shipments, notwithstanding the 
quantities already gone forward, are steadily making, and - 
some of the vessels have taken very large cargoes. The | 
ship Bangor, recently purchased in an Eastern port, of 
which her enterprising commander is part owner, _ hag 
cleared for Marseilles, as will be seen in our Marine List, 
with 951 hhds. on board. 





Measvurina Corn. 

The following rule for ascertaining the quantity of 
shelled Corn, in a house of any dimensions, is by William 
Murry, Esq., of South Carolina, and was read before the 
St. John’s Colleton Agricultural Society, and communi- 
cated by them for publication in the Southern Argricul- 
turist. 

“Rule—Having previously levelled the Corn in the 
house, so that it will be of equal depth throughout, ascer- 
tain the length, and breadth and depth of the bulk; mal- 
liply these dimensions together, and their products by 4, 
then cut off one figure from the right of this last product, 
This will givé so inany bushels and a decimal of a bush- 
el of shelled Corn. If it be required to. find the quantity 
before! 

Ezxample.—In a bulk of Corn in the ear, measuring 12 
feet long, 11 feet broad and 6 feet deep, there will be 316 - 
bushels and 8 tenths of a bushel of shelled Corn, or 633 
bushels and 6 tenths of ear Corn—as : . 


»! 




















12 12 
11 il 
132 132 
6 6 
792 792 
4 —- 
3168 633,6 


The decimal 4 is used when the object is to find the 
quantity in shelled Corn, because that decimal is half of 
the decimal 8, and it requires two bushels of ear Corn to 
make one of shelled Corn. In using these rules a half 
bushel may be added for every hundred, that amount of 
ears fesulis from the substitution of the decimals. 





BriackSeepCotTron—Perenniav.—-Dr. Perrine, whose 
death has recently been noticed at Indian Key, discover- 
ed during his researches the advantages of the black seed 
sea island cotton, which is a perennial plant in Florida. 
A shrub growing from a seed planted nine years ago pro- 
duced this year four pounds. Experiments by others 
with the black seed cotton have been most gratifying. 
One shrub at Key Vacas, says a correspondent of the N. 
Orleans Bulletin, growing since 1823, is still yielding its 
silky cotton, and one acre of the poorest land in Floridais 
represented to be more valuable for its culture than two 
acres of the richest jand in the Southern States. 





Tue Cotton Oror.—Late New Orleans papers deny — 
that there has ,been an extensive destruction of cotton by 
the caterpillar. They say that is quite likely some de- 
struc.ion has ensued in a few places, but that the loss isa 





very small matter when compared with the aggregate yield. 
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FasTinG. 


Distinct from religious ordinances and anchorite zeal, 
fasting has been frequently recommended and practised, 
as a means of removing incipient disease, and of restoring 
the body to its customary healthy sensations. Howard, 
the celebrated philanthropist, used to fast one day in the 
week.—Franklin for a period did the same. Napoleon, 
when he felt his system unstrung, suspended his wonted 


repasts, aud took his exercise on horse back.—This list 


of distinguished names might, if necessary, be increased— 
but why adduce authority in favor of a practice which the 
instinct of the brute creation leads them to adopt, when- 
ever they are sick. Happily for them they have no med- 
dling prompters in the shape of well-meaning friends, to 
force a stomach already enfeebled and loathing its custom- 
ary food, to digest this or that delicacy—soup, jelly, cus- 
tard, chocolate, and the like. It would bea singular fash- 
ion, and yet be full as rational as the one just men- 
tioned, if on eyes weakened by long exercise in the com- 
mon light, we were to direct a stream of blue, or violet, 
or: red, or even green light through a prism, in place of 
keeping them perfectly shaded and at rest.—Journal of 
Health. 





Walking is the best possible exercise. Habituate your- 
self to walk very far. ‘I'he Europeans value themselves 
on having subdued the horse to the use of man; but I 
doubt whether we have not lost more than we have gained 
by the use of this animal. No one thing has occasioned 
so much degeneracy of the human body. An Indian goes 
on foot nearly as far in a day, for a long journey, as an 
enfeebled white does on his horse, and he will tire the 
best horses. A little walk of half an hour, in the morn- 
ing when you first rise, is advisable. It shakes off sleep, 
and produces other good effects in the animal economy.— 
Jefferson’s Memoirs. 





Dowry.—The best dowry to advance the marriage ofa 
young lady is, when she has in her countenance mildness, 
in her speech wisdom ; in her behaviour modesty; and in’ 
her life virtue. 


TWO DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

New York, Sunpay, 4, rp. m.—We had yesterday ac- 
counts from London to the 7th September, and from Liver- 
pool to the 7th. The weather continued remarkably fine for 
the harvest in all the three kingdoms, which caused the corn 
markets generally to be very dull. Flour would not bring, 
in Liverpool, more than 36s. per bbl. ‘The duty on flour 
had declined to 8s. 24d. per bbl. and on wheat to 13s. 8d. per 
quarter. The quotations at Liverpool for the latter, in bond, 
were 8s. 6d. per 70 Ibs. finest quality, and for flour 29s. 6d. 

r bbl. 

The money market is much the same. ) 

In political affairs, we have now a full confirmation of the 
pacification of Syria. Affairs between Egypt and Turkey are 
still in the same unsettled state, though the French press, 
which had been so violent against England, in connection 
with this matter, had become a little more subdued. How- 
ever, the language held in relation to it by Lord Palmerston, 
in the House of Commons, would confirm fully my belief 
that a collision between England and France can never grow 
out of it. 

All eyes in England are turned towards China, from which 
no further accounts of importance had been received ; but 
from British India, the papers are full of the bustle of the ex- 

dition. It is to be composed of at Jeast 15,000 land troops, 

sides marines, a vast fleet and various steam ships. This 
cannot be for a blockade or a bombardment; a permanent 
fouting in China, you may depend on it, is the object in 
view. 

Ffieen thousand bushels Western wheat were taken for ex- 
portto England at $1,10al1,12. Lee 

The principal news of interest by the arrival is that of a 
mad sort of an atiempt by Louis Napoleon, at an insurrec- 
tionary movement, the particulars of which are given in the 





pers. : 
The cotton market, in the early part of the week ending 
on the 7th instant, was dull. The sales amounted to 39,950 
bales. Speculators took 11,500 bags, and exporters 1,000 
bags American. The market was preity well supplied. 
Common kinds of American had rather an upward tendency, 
but ane kinds were stationary. Prices ranged from 4¢a7d 
t lb 


per ib. , 
On the 7th of August the business was principally confined 


to the common and middling descriptions of American. A- 

bout 6,000 bags of all kinds were sold at steady prices. 
Liverpool, Aug 7—Tosacco—The sales amount to 130 

bhds. including a few for Ireland, with a parcel of very low, 

and about 200 bales of Cuba for export; prices are without 

ehenge, and the market firm. sere dh 

, Amsterdam, July 30—Maryland and Virginia Tobacco sold 


readily. Of the former 487, hhds lately arrived, found instant 
buyers, but at what price was not said.’ Cuba and Porto Ri- 
co leaves were also inquired after; but in all other sorts nobu- 
siness had heen done. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Centre Market.—Butter, as in quality, 20a214 cents per 
lb.; Chickens, per pair 374250; do dozen $2,50a2,75; Pota- 
toes per peck 124c; do sweet 183225; Apples 124c; Peaches 
25a314; Eggs per dozen 16c; Onions 124¢ per peck, and 
Cucumbers 18% to 314 per hundred. Notes of Perine’s and 
Rothrock’s issue circulated freely. 

‘Tobacco.—The demand for Maryland still continues very 
brisk, and all that reaches the market is quickly sold at the 
current rates. We continue former quotations, viz. inferior 
and common $4a$5; midling tw good $5a7 ; good $7ag8, and 
fine $8ag13—Obio Tobacco is in better demand at former 
rates, which are fully sustained. The receipts of late have 
not been large, and as the sales have heen preity extensive fur 
some weeks past, the stocks on hand have not increased. We 
continue former quotations, viz.—inferior and common at 
$4a94,50 ; Middling $5; Good ¢5,50a¢6,50 ; fine red $7a$8 ; 
ditto Wrappery $8a$12; and fine yellow at $7.50ag10. ‘I'he 
inspecticns comprise 928 hhds. Maryland ; 279 hhds. Ohio ; 
45 hhds. Virginia; and 40 hhds. Kentucky—total 1362 hhds. 

Timothy seed.— We quote the store price at $3 per bushel. 

Flax seed.—The wagon prices continue at $1 and the store 
rate at $1,123 per bushel. 

Molasses.—The cargo of schr. Hope from Matanzas, con- 
sisting of 136 hhds. and 10 tierces, was offered at auction to 
day, but the sale was suspended after selling One lot at 23 cts. 

Provisions.—For two or three weeks past there has been 
an unusually active demand for Bacon, and nearly all strictly 
prime, and of good to fair qualities, has been sold as fast as 
it arrived at market. The stock of these descriptions now lor 
sale is very light, and the demand still continues good. We 
are advised of sales during the week to a very considerable ex- 
tent at 94 cents for strictly prime Western assorted ; good 10 
fair ditto at 9 cents; Prime Midulings at 94 to 9% cents ; and 
Shoulders at 7% to 84 cents. We note sales of prime old 
Western Hams of small size, at 14 cents to a large extent, 
and sales of Baltimore cured Shoulders at 84 cents. In bar- 
rel provisions the only transaction we have to notice, is a sale 
of about 150 barrels Mess Pork at $16 cash. In other descrip- 
tions the operations are confined to the retail trade. We con- 
tinue to quote Prime Pork at $14,50; Mess Beef at 14,50; 
No. 1 at $12.50 and Prime at $10,50. We are not advised 
of any transactions in Lard. The last sale that came to our 
knowledge was at 124 cents for Western No. 1. Holders are 
now however asking an advance. In western Butter there is 
some little business doing. We quote yellow Western in 
kegs at I1 cents. 

Sugars.—There were no auction sales this week. By pri- 
vate contract we note sales of Brazil at $9,25.. New Orleans 
is held at $7,25 a $8, with very little inquiry. ~ © 

Cattle —There was an active demand for Beef cattle this 
morning at the drove yard, and some slight advance in price 
took place. All that were offered, numbering about 350 head 
were readily taken by the city buichers at $3a3 374, jive wt. 
which is equal to 6a6.75 nett per 100 lbs. These prices are 
an advance of 50 cts. per 100 lbs. 

Flour—Some sales of Howard st. were made from stores 
to-day at 5.25 for good eommon brands, which shows a slight 
advance on the sate than has prevailed for some time past— 
the transactions have not however been large, anfounting in 
all to about 300 bbls. There is but hile flour in market for 

sale, and the receipts continue very light. We quote the re- 
ceipt price at ¢5. City Mills Flour is held at 5.25, no sales. 
A small lot of Susquehanna flour just received, is held at 5.25. 


nia Wheat at market to-day; we quote nominally at 95al 
Several cargoes of Pennsylvania reds have been received in 
market, and one sold at 109, and another at 110 cts. Hold- 
ers ask these prices for the balance. Sales of yellow corn to- 
day at 56c. and of white at 51a53e. Md. Rye 58a62c. Oats, 
large sales at 27¢.—.4merican. 


New York, Sept. 12.—The market for all descriptions of 
Sugars closed very firm; the stocks generally were light, and 
but litle arriving. ‘The sales embraced 250 hhds. Porto Rico 
at 72a84c ; 250 N. Orleans 7a74; 70 St. Croix 84a94 ; 220 
Cuba Muscovado 73; 965 bss Brown Havana, part for re- 
fining 78a8t, and 300 White do 94a104, with some at I1ic, 
all 4 mos. Mess and Prime Pork continued in request, and 
stock of the latter quite light. Beef without change, with 
sales to a fair extent. A demand for Lard at 12a]12ic; and 
Smoked Hams 114al2. ‘Ihe sales of Rice were confined to 
small parcels for home use at $3.874, cash. The market 
well supplied, but the high rate precludes transactions for ex- 
port. For a few days there continued a,steady good demand 
for Western Flour, mostly for city, use and the Eastern mar- 
ket. For Southern, the demand moderate, and sales mostly 
made in small parcels. Southern Rye Flour scarce, and 
prices had an upward tendency. Corn Meal without change. 
Two ca new Southern Wheat were received, one of 
which Virgicia, sold at $1,06; and the other N. Carolina, on 





terms not made public. Southern Corn taken to the extent 


Grain—There has been scarcely any Maryland or bg 





of 28,000 bushels, at SéaSSc, measure; and 56a57, weight, , 
mostly forthe Eastern market, and closed at the lowest weight 
price, all cash. By the ship Alexander frum Liverpool, ade 


| vices were received from that piace to 6th Aug. two dayst 


later than by the Acavdia. . The sales of Cotton there on thie 
5th amounted to 728000 bales without change in prices. ‘The. 
market for Cotton since the last report continued very qui 
and owing to large, receipts for the season, and the absen 
of demand for export, purchases of Upland could proba! 
be made at rather lower rate8,as some holders seem m 
anxious to realize. The sales embraced 4U0 bales Upla 
and Florida at 8 to 1Ude, with afew at 10% to 107-8; a 
200 Mobile 9 to 114, forming a total forthe week of cnly 1 
bales. Owing to the enhanced rates of Tobaceo now.des 
manded by holders of Kentucky, the market has been very 
quiet throughvut the week, buyefs generally refosing 10 
purchase at former current rates; there were no sales: which 
merit particular notice. , 

At Lynchburg, Sept. 12th, the extrema prices of passed | 
Tobaccc, $6a15,50; inferior to common 626,50; common to 
good 5.50a7,50; good to fine 7,50a9; good to fine manufae- 
turing 8a12; extra fine 12a15,25; lugs 3a5. ent - 

Georgetown, Sept. 2.—We continue our former quotation, 
of Flour at $5,188. Some good brands have sold at $5 1-8, 

Philadelphia, Sept.—Flour $54 is now firmly deniaoded 
by some factors, and some sales made at this advance; fur 
Pa. fresh ground in Broad street sales have been made 
$5; atthe depot $5 1-8, delivered Rye is firm at $31 a 
Pa. corn meal in bbls at $37-8; Brandywine in hhds, sales’ 
of 550 at $15; bbls $3,25. The sales of most kinds of Grain, 
show an upward tendency; yellow Corn has advanced to 
58c per bushel afloat; white 54a55.° Oats, large sales a! 26%, 
a25c per bushel. Rye continues very scarce, and would: 
command at least 65¢c per bushel. Prime Pa. Wheat is 
worth from $1,05a1,08; sales of several cargoes light Lela+ 
ware Wheat at $1al,02c per bushel. The next ‘Liverpoot 
packet has been engaged to load Wheat and Oats. Cleared 
this week 22,141 bushels wheat to England; 5879 bushels 
corn. The market is bare of all kinds of Hemp except Ma- 
nilla, and we hear of nu sales. Bacon and Pork is on the 
rise; sales of Mess Pork made at $17,50, now held at $18 
Hams Ilal3c per lb; Sides 94a40e; Shoulders 7a8c ; Lard 
No. 1, Ilal2c. Sales of Rice at 44; no stock in market, 
The light stocks of Sugars have limited operations. Ofa 
cargo of New Orleans, 82 hhds were taken by the tradé at 
$7,75; 300 bbls Brazils common 87-8; Cuba boxes 7ia7# 
for browns. The stock of all kinds very light. The Tobae- 
co market has been very quiet this week in Kentucky ; sales 
of Cuba from store at 23a25 cents. Sales of Wool. have 
been made to some extent to manufacturers at the furmer low, 
rates. ‘I'here is a little more activity in the trade generally, 
The Cattle market is well supplied, and prices stationary. 
Arrived, 746 head tat cattle, nearly all sold at $5.50a6 
and a few at. $7. 152 cows and calves at market, which were 
sold at $18a80; a few superior brought $35a38. 126 head of 
hogs sold at $54a64. A large supply of Sheep; sales at g1,- 
50a3,25 for prime. 

Alexandria, Sept. 12.—The quantity of Maryland Tobacco 
offered this week has not been large. Alt offered has been 
sold—say from 3 to 400 hhds, at prices ranging from $4 te 
$8, according to quality. ‘I'he most of the sales are, at from 
$5,25 to 6 for fair to good. Sales of one cargo of red Wheat, 
not strictly prime, at $1.03. Sales continue to he made from 
wagonsat from 95c to $1. Sales of about 6000 bushels corn 
prime white, intended for the Madeira market, at 55e. ) 
cargo of Oats at 25c, struck measure. - Sales of Rye at 

New Orleans, Sept. 5.—The business of the. lust few days 
in Cotton has been to a fair extent, the sales having amount- 
ed to 1100 bales, the principal part of which is the new 
for the New York and Spanish markets, ai 94a97-8c for 
ly middling fair, 10¢ for fair, and 1 fc for good fair to good, 
Very litile has been done in old, owing to its scarcity, with- 
out change in prices. Our receipts of the new crop up 4 
this time are 3400 bales. The usual reports of short 
from caterpillars, &c. &e. have been spread abroad, but oue 
buyers have no confidence in them, and prices are not affee- 
ted. Quotations forthe old remain the same as before. A 
slight advance in Sugar has again been obtained—sales have 
been made frum the Levee and stores at 6a7#c. ‘The stock 
is now very light, and the last crop on plantations was sold 
last week. Molasses remains without the least change ia 
prices, 18al9c. Flour is rather dull, but contiques to com- 
mand from $6,372 to 6,50. 











Inspections of Tobacco in Virginia for the year ending Aw 


gust 3ist. 
hhds. stock. 
Richmond—passed and refused 19,560 uncounted, 
Petersburg do do 13.490 2,298 
Lynchburg do do 12,519 2,053 
Farmville do do 4,464 653 
Clarksville do do 2,600 small, 
Official 52,633 
Other places, conjectured 1,857 
Total 54,580. j 
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J SUPERIOR BAKEWELL SHEEP. 

“Phe subsrriber is authorised to sell four Bakewell Rams, three of 
which are 4 years old, theother 2. The three first were got by 
thive imported rams out of very fine ewes also imported, and their 
are believed not to be found in the United States—the name of 
breeder, will be alone a guarantee for their superiority. Price 
10 each. Theowner sold a ram the getter of one of those offer- 
now, for $200, having ran with his ewes one season; his origin- 
and expenses of importation into New York, was upwards of 
These sheep have taken the premiums in Pennsylvania and 
re, although imported sheep were sent to compete wit! them 
states. The'L : MBS from one of the rams are considered 
hast ever owned by the breeder; two rams, lambed last spring. 

for sale, 55 dollarseach. Also, EWES of the same 
price $0 dollars each. Apply if by letter post paid, to 
’ SAMUEL SANDS, publisher American Farmer. 
J also offer Bakewe!! Ramsof other and highly respectable breed- 
at from 2v to 50 dollars—Ewe Lambs 12 to 29 dollars. Bucks 
dollare—Ewes, 2 to 4 years old, 20 dollars 
- Also, Norfolk thin rined PIGS—and Bifield do. se 16 
D—A BULL, about 2 years old, cross of the 
and Devon, col'r either deep red or roan, or any other co- 
Jor than white. Any one basing © well formed animal answering 
description would probably hear of a purch ‘ser on application 
eetites, stating price deliverable in Baltimore, and other 
meotersary particulars. s 6 8. SANDS, Am. Farmer office. 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, &c. 
“FOR SALE.—A full bred (Herd book) AYRSHIRE COW, in 
by a full bred Bull of same breed.—Also a full bred Ayrshire 

ILL CALF, 7 to'8 months old —to be sold together for $350. 

Also, a fuli bred DEVON BULL, —— and $ years old, of 
@@eep, rich color, and in fine order—price $75. 

©A2 year old DURHAM BULL, of high blood, (Herd book) $420. 
Miso <ever+| spring calves of the same breed, at from $50 to $100, 
@eeordin: to quality. 

Also a BULL CALF of the pore HEREFORDSHIRE breed, 10 

moths old, $190; and a BULL CALF, 4 months old, anda HEIF- 

CALF, 4¢ months old, both sired by Bement's ‘* Da!limore,” 
eat of full bred Devonshire cows, — price for the two, $220.—They 
ave large of their s'z9, and aid to be verv superior calves.—The 
Bul) is dark red with white face; the heifer is also dark red with 
Swo white spots in her cheeks. 

Also, a very superior BERKSHIRE BOAR, 2 years old last April, 
@red by the importe:! boar “ Sidney,”’ dam imported * teggy,”’— 
price $110.—Also Berkshire breeding SOWS, from 2 to 5 years old 
—prices from $50 to $100. 9 

Miso, 3-4 NEAPOLITAN and 1-4 CHINA PIGS, price $25 per 

air. These pigs do not grow to great size, but are remarkable for 

Be vectity of their flesh. In England they are cultivated by the 

piry for their own tables—they are distinguished by having little 
no.hair on them. 


hem 
Also, 23-4 (URAAM BULL, principally white, price $69. 
fiso « BULL CALF, by an imported Ayrshire Bull, out of an 
Girollent country cow—he is beautifully spotted, sed and white,— 
price $17. 
f tlemen having C:ttle, Hogs, Sheep, &c. for sale, may find it 
—— to furnish the subecriber with a list of the same, with 
prices, deliverable in Baltimore, with satisfactory evidence that 
are as re by them. 
aay . Sey: SAMUEL SANDS, 


. Office of the American Farmer, 


. 9. ‘ Baltimore, Md. 
 SLAIRMON T NURSERY NEAR BALTIMORE. 
The subscriter hereby informs his friends, customers and the 
that his present stock of fruit trees consists of a genera! as- 


of the various kindgand qualities as usual, of good size fur 


















; ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES, 

© Eapecially those rooted for streets, are thrifty, strait, and from 8 
15 feet high, a mach larger and bett-r stock than he has ever had. 
Balsom, Fir, Atbor Vitw, Norway Spruce, Weymouth 
and other Evergreen trees of fine shape and |arge size, and 
well established and thrifty in his grounds, can be dug with 
}of earth, which insure 9 transplanting at almust any 
















he has a gene:al assortment of both 
‘har‘y, selected with care. Among 
fine thrifty plants. His double Dahli»s 
: additions imported last sprinz, consisting of 
lors, now nearly in fall bloom. 


lair, Jr. & Co., Light street, 
Iso 50,000 Morus ‘ulticaalis 


low prices, being a surplus over what his 
od phoma and the ground on which 
must be cleared to plant frui' tress. 

‘and others are invited to call and see the above, as also 
ery and silk reeling. ROBT. SINCLAIR, . 
nat t. 


A GARDENER WANTED. ———— 
















carrots, beets, tomatoes ochra, 


: gtr chen rrna Tne) rms apeiron 


to, provided he can rise early, work 
moderately, ifat all. Sepggpertins Soe not 
employ a gentleman gardener, rathera 
Ove whose accomplishm: ats extend to 
who sow and to plant. 

,» eo much the 
living, kind treatment, 2 
wages will be givea.— Enquire of 
Farmer. « © Sept. 9. 
Balt American 3 times. 


THRESHING MACHINES. 


Tire subscriber hos on hand several very superior Threshing Ma- 
chines and Horse Powers of his own manufacture and which he can 
warrant to be equ: to any machine of the kind ever made in this 
country. 

He has also two of Pitts Railway horse p»wers on hand calcula- 
ted for two horses to work on it at a time, these also were made on 
my premises. —He has likewise on hand two of Mr. Urmy's horse 
powers & threshing machines for sale. 

Horse powers and Threshing machines will be sold separately 
from each other if required. Also on hand his goneral assortment 
of Ploughs & plough castings at wholesale and retail, as well asa 
large s'ock of his celebrated Cylindrical StrawCutters, cornshellers, 
wheat fans, cultivators, &c. &c. and a fewof F. H. Smith’s lime 
carts or lime Spreaders still on hand, Landreth’s garden seeds al- 
ways on hand at retail. 

J. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street. 


se 9, above Charles st. 





CABBAGE SEEDS. 


JUST RECEIVED, from the Grower near London, our regular 
supply of first rate CABBAGE SEEDS, viz; Early York, Large 
York, Bullock Heart, Early Birmingham, and general assortment 
of early and late Cabbage Seed, raised by the same gentleman that 
hath supplied us these 25 years to the full satisfaction of our cu-to- 
mers generally. As we receive these Seed d rect from the grower, 
there never has been nor can be any mistake in kind, or deception 
in quality They have arrived in fine order, and are warranted 
first quality in all respects—the time to sow them is from the &th 
to the 15th of September. The early Birmingham is a new kind 
—should be sown 1st September—will not run to flower, in the 
Spring though early sowing, and will make fine hard white heads 
two or three weeks 'efore any otherkind. The attention of Gar- 
deners is invited to this kind of Cabbage. 

SAMUEL AULT & SON, Corner of Calvert and Water sts. 

Orders from any part of the U. S. remitting the cash, will be 
2romptly attended to. au 26, St. 


- BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The Subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure Berk- 
shire Pigs, bred from the stock of Col. Bement and Mr. Lossing, 
of Albany, N. Y., and importations from England. He will also 
have a few Tuscarora's, bred from pure Berkshire and China stock. 
They will be ready for delivery from Ist to 15th Oct. Address 

ag 12 JNO. P. E. STANLEY, Baltimore, Md. 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 


The subscriber resp»ctfully informs the public that he is row en- 
gaged in manuf:cturing these celebrated machines; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge cn 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary werk is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the hask, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, ' esides, experieuce has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Bac, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low pr'ce of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also inf rms the public, that he continues to man- 
afacture Pl. ughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
sel! sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and du:abilit:, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of } 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other | 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
or ton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this est»blish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 

corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, a 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. lw 


JOHN SULLIVAN & SON, 

Have removed to No. 26 LIGHT STREET WHARF, (corner 
of Conway street, opposite State Tubacco Warehouse No. 3) where 
they will continue totransacta GENERAL COMMISSIUN BU- 
SINESS. Having a spacious warehouse, and ample wharf and 
pavement room, they are prepared for the landins and reception of 
all kinds of prodace, as COTTON, TOBACCO, FLOUR, GRAIN, 
PROVISIONS, LE4D, &c. and as they have bad much expen 
ence in that line of business, to which they are exclusively devot- 
ed, they feel assured they can give satixfaction to all who may em- 
ploy them. Laberal advanccs will be made on consignments, and 
iuformation as to markets promptly communicated when required. 

Rererrxces—Talbot Jones & Co., Erskine & Kichelberger, Du- 
vall, Keighler & Co, Geo R. Gaither & Co., Chancy Brooks & 
Co., Baltimore. se2 3m 


SCOTCH POTATO OATS. 























The subecri*er offers fur sale 610 bush~ls of the above valuable 
Oats ; the original stock was imported in 1838 by Messrs K. Sin 
clair, jr. & Co. of Baltimore, and weighed 44ibs. tothe bushel— 
the prodace of the imported see! acclimated by two sacc:ssive years 
cultivation, and very little inferior to itin weight, is oflered at 75 
cents per bushel, deliverable in Baltimore, by the subscriber. 








aa JOHN MeRCER, Cedar Park, West River, Md. 








SEED WHEAT. 

250 bushels GOLDEN ROCK WHEAT 

460 bushels GARDEN WHEAT 

150 bnshels MOUNTAIN WHITE do. 

800 bushels SEED WHEAT of very 

e of very superior qualit 

bove denomination. The Rye and Cockle has tae ph Ltd 
out and entirely clear of Garlic. Any part of this wheat will be 
delivered at Berlin or Knoxville depot, on the Baltimore and Ohia. ° 
railroad. The Rock Wheat at $1 75—the Garden and White 
Wheat at §125. Applicants must send their bags, with their 
names thereon. 

Apply to WM. R. STUART, esq. Baltimore, or to the 
ber, by mail, directed to Petersville, Frederick county, Md. 

JAS. L. HAWKINg, 

N. B.—This wheat will be ready for delivery on the 25th Ag 

gust. jv 29 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of 
Shell or Stone Lime of me superior quali ra short pho 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street, Bal. 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in. 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi. 
—— N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap 22. 3m E. J. COUPER & Co, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTs. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, bee's, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, nll all kinds of gaiden seeds. He is so well satig. 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospects 
o! a large sale, that he has ma‘e arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examig- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug The price cf this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for busking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put. 
ting in the bag,corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels 0! wheat, and put it in the 
bag perfectly clean. Th s machine will cost about $2''0. It oceu- 
pies less room than the common threshing machine, and requir s a 
bout two third the speed-—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling’ part of this machine is the vame as Mr. 
Obed Nussey's, except that the cylinder is one sulid piece of cast 
iron, instead of several pieces boited and nooped together. The 
other pointsare a new arrargement, for which the subscribét is a 
bout to take a patent. Certiticates that the machine will perfurm 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 

The attention of the public is again called to the Ditching Ma- 
chine, which has been now in successful operation more than one 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with one 
machine the last season, bs one man and one horse. 

A horse powrr made more on the original plan of the stationary 
power, which is admitt d by farmers and mechanics to be the best, 
as there is Jess friction, and of course more power. The only dif, 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, by being 
easily taken apart, and carried fiom place to place; by taking out 
a few bults, it is moved easier than the common machine : the first 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pini.n 4 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is a bevel 
wheel 2} feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in dismeter; on 
this sh»ft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, 20 as to give differ 
ent sp eds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per minute 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute. If 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or 8 horses. The casting: of this ma- 
chine will weigh a ot 850 pounds; the price will be $130--one for 
2 or 4 horses will c-st about 75 to $100, built on the same plan. 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and pl ining any kind of scant- 
ling or boards, can be seen at my 8 op in Lexington, near Jaberty- 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thom.is Turning shop - This machine will 
be made to order, anu will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes in the ground for posts, improved 
lately, aud warranted to bea good article—Price $5. 

Also machines for taechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenmng do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes an Circular Saw Ar!-ors, and benches for tenoning 
the same, of various kind-, and fur various uses ; Cutting aud cleane 
ing chisels for murticing machines. 

The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanics of 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has ev eved, 
a d hoprs by strict attention to his business, tu receive from the libe 
eral and enterprising m:chanics and farmers, (whose motto iste 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 

Fnquire of Eduard= & Cobb, Nu. 7, N. Charles street, Balti- 
mor. or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop, 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liter ty-street. GEORGE PAGE. 


DURHAM CALVES. 

Farwers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MODERATE prices can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of nused blovd, from dams that are Goop MILES 
ERs, by apylying any day, Sun.ays excep ed, at 

Chesnut Hill Furm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
first tull-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 

For sale,as above. a pair of sound, well broke and handsome 
CARRIAGE HORSES, and a pair of first rate WORK HOKSES. 

April 29, 1840—1 y. F 
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